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CORNUNICA TIONS. 


NATIONAL MUSIC, 
[Concluded] 

It is not my intention to write a pane- 
gyric, nor a satire, on the music of Germa- 
ny, but to describe its effects upon the feel- 
ings. “Praising allis praising none;” there 
are doubts concerning such ideal beauties 
of particular styles as are supported by ex- 
clusive admiration. It cannot be said that 
the Germaus have no national music, they 
have had many men of great abilities, who 
have never been in Italy, and who have 
disdained to pillage the works of their 
neighbors, but the present cast of German 
melody, can as easily be traced from the 





opera songs of the Italians, as the taste of 


most of the German composers and_per- 
formers from that of the best singers of Ita- 
ly. ‘I'wo facts are universally established. 
The first, that there is very little good sing- 
ing by the natives of any part of Europe, 
except Italy. The second, that though the 
Italians excel the people of all other nations 
in vocal music, yet the Germans, with a 
few exceptions, excel even the Italians, in 
the construction and use of most instru- 
ments, and perhaps it is not difficult to ac- 
count for the musical excellence of these 
two nations. The language of the Germans 
is among those the least favorable to music, 
and very little vocal is performed among 
them, except to Italian words, even in their 
operas; it was therefore natural that instru- 
mental music should become the general 
object. ‘The number of schools where in- 
strumental music is taught, increases the 
number of competitors, and the munificence 
of the German princes who keep numerous 
bands of performers, not only for the ser- 
vices of the court, but the field, cannot but 
excite the most vigorous efforts to excel. 
Italian music. 'The want of originality 
in composition is frequently lamented, when 
license is repressed by laws, but the wild 
effusions of an ardent imagination ought to 
be founded upon authority, hence is found 
the necessity of rule, order and example. 
The general productions of many of the 
Italian writers, may be said to be in a state 
of nature, for the progress of taste must 
ever be impeded by the ignorance and ca- 
price of those who practise an art without 
science or principle. Melody is the child 
of fancy; to check imagination’s wild va- 
garies, and restrain her flights in the pro- 
priety of application, is a required study. 
‘The treating secular subjects with ecclesi- 
astical gravity, making a fugue of every 
movement, and regarding grace, elegance, 
and fertility of invention as criminal, are 
equally proofs of a deficiency of taste. 
Italy is divided into many independent 
states, each of which has a distinct and 








separate honor to maintain. As the painters 
of Italy are appropriated to their different 
schools, so are the musicians, and a com- 
poser or performer of eminent abilities is 
seldom mentioned without his country; by 
which it is known that he is of the Roman, 
Venetian, Neapolitan, Lombard, or Bolog- 
nese school, each of which have peculiar 
characteristics, that enables one intelligent 
musician of Italy to discover the school of 
another, by his works or performance ; to 
these distinctions, the natives of other coun- 
tries so little attend, that when it is said a 
musician comes from Italy, no further in- 
quiry is made. At the head of the Roman 
School was Patestrina; in the annals of 
ancient poetry, Homer would doubtless oc- 
cupy the most ample and honorable station. 


PaLesTrRina is unquestionably the Homer of |) 


the most ancient Roman school of music. 
ApriaN Wi.taent stands foremost in the 
Venetian School, and Ropio at the Neapoli- 
tan School, which has been technically 
called the school of counterpoint. Fatuer 
Coortany a Ponta, was at the head of the 
Lombard School. The innumerable Pro- 
fessors of the Bologna School, were equa! 
to those of the first class in Europe, and 
though the city of Florence, or any part of 
Tuscany are not included among the schools 
into which Italy is usually classed, yet, this 
as well as every other science, is under 
great obligations to the activity, ingenuity 
and talents of the Florentines. ‘ Music,” 
says a learned Italian author, ‘is in a par- 
ticulur manner the triumph of Romans and 
Neapolitans.” Rome is considered the post 
of honor for composers, the Romans being 
the most fastidious judges of music in Italy: 
there is more cabal in Rome than elsewhere, 
and party runs higher. It is generally 
supposed, that a composer, singer or per- 
former who is once useful at Rome, has 
nothing to fear from the severity of critics 
of other parts. It seems as if the tympa. 
num of the ear in this part of Italy was 
more broad, more harmonical, and more son- 
orous, than in the rest of Europe; the whole 
nation is vocal; every gesture and inflation 
of voice of the inhabitants, and even their 
prosody of syllables in conversation breathe 
harmony and music. ‘The Neapolitans 
have a natural disposition to music, and 
generally possess voices more flexible, and 
a language more harmonious than the in- 
habitants of many other parts of Italy. It 
has however been said of the rising gene- 
ration of Neapolitans, that they do not pos- 
sess in an eminent degree, either taste, 
or delicacy or expression, yet their composi- 
tions, it must be allowed, are excellent, 
with respect to counterpoint,- and inven- 
tion; and in their manner of executing 
them, there is energy and fire, not to be 








met with elsewhere. It is so ardent as to 
border on folly, and from this impetuosity 
of genius, it is common for Neapolitan com- 
posers, in a movement which begins in a 
mild and sober manner, to set the Orchestra 
in a blaze before it is finished. ‘The pa- 
thetic and graceful, are seldom attempted 
in the conservatories and those refined and 
studied graces, which not only change, 
but improve passages, and which so few are 
able to find, are less sought after by the 
generality of performers in Naples, than in 
any other part of Italy. 

In respect to the cultivation of music, it 
seems as if every school, and every country 
had its peculiar vices as well as virtues, 
In Italy, the Lombard, Venetian and Nea- 
politan schools have characteristic distine- 
tions; the same might be said of the several 
styles of composition, and performances in 
the principal cities of Germany. Vienna, 
being most remarkable for fire and inven- 
tion, Manheim, for neat and brilliant ex- 
ccution, Berlin, for counterpoint, and 
Brunswic for taste. But without opposing 
town to town, and State to State, it may 
be said of Germany in general, that the 
musical virtues of its natives, are patience 
and prosperity, and their vices, prolixity 
and pedantry. 'The Italians are apt to be 
too negligent, and the Germans too ela- 
borate, insomuch, that music, if I may 
hazard the thought, seems play to the 
Italians, and work to the Germans. The 
Italians are the only people on earth, who 
can trifle with grace, as the Germans have 
alone the power to render even labor 
pleasing’. ve 





[For the Musical Gazette] 

Mr. Envrror.—I find by looking into an- 
cient history, that, in former days, kings 
and nobles thought it no dishonor to become 
musicians, and to lead in public musical 
performances ; in fact they used to take 
pride in exhibiting themselves, as competi- 
tors for the musical prize. So late as the 
16th century, we have evidence, that Queen 
Elizabeth of England was very ambitious 
of excelling all others upon the Virginals. 
Among the Greeks it was the custom of 
the government to take into their charge 
the regulation and management of all mu- 
sical concerns, and to see that there should 
be nothing in them that might endanger 
the public morals, of which they considered 
themselves the guardians. 

Dryden, in his Atexanper’s Feast, 
makes Timotheus, a famous Greek musi- 
cian, the leader of the band. ‘This 'Timo- 
theus was a sort of Paganini among his 
countrymen, and excelled all others upon 
the Cithara, or Lyre, and thought proper 
to add four new strings to its original num- 
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ber, which was seven. 

sitions were very numerous, it is said. 
We suppose therefore that there was the 
same itching to be a composer in that day, 
that so much prevails among our modern 
dealers in crotchets and quavers. But this 
adding to the number of the strings of the 
Lyre was considered by the highest author- 
ity to be an unpardonable innovation, and 
the following decree was issued against this 
distinguished musician, viz. 

“Whereas Timotheus, the Milesian, com- 
ing to our city, has dishonored our ancient 
music, and, despising the lyre of seven 
strings, has, by the introduction of a greater 
variety of notes, corrupted the ears of our 
youth ; and, by the number of his. strings 
and the novelty of his melody, has given 
to our music an effeminate and artificial 
dress, instead of the plain and orderly one 
in which it has hitherto appeared ; render- 
ing melody infamous by composing in the 
Chromatic, instead of the Enharmonic.— 
The King and the Ephori (magistrates) 
have therefore resolved to pass censure upon 
Timotheus for these things: and farther, 
to oblige him to cut all the superfluous 
strings of his eleven, leaving only the seven 
tones; and to banish him from our city; 
that men may be warned for the future, 
not to introduce into Sparta any unbecom- 
ing customs.” 

Now, sir, the question is in agitation 
among the people relative to the introduc- 
tign of music into our common schools, as 
a branch of education, and it may be 
brought before our Legislature, in which 
case, should the government think proper, 
like that of Sparta, to interfere in this bu- 
siness of flats and sharps, it is the sincere 
wish of no inconsiderable number of the 
good people of the Commonwealth, that out 
of the nine hundred and ninety nine differ- 
ent sorts of singing books now circulated 
about the country some one in particular 
shall be fixed upon to be used, and no one 
else, in our churches and singing schools. 
I think that our government have just as 
good a right to take this matter up, as that 
of Sparta had in the case of Timotheus. 
I hope therefore the next General Court 
will not let it pass without some direct and 
decisive action—“ and as in duty bound 
will ever pray.” Cates Caro. 


His musical com- 


[For the Musical Gazette.] 
POETS. 
A WORD FOR OUR POETS AND MUSICIANS. 


The importance of National Songs is uni- 
versally admitted. America has good Poets 
aud good Musicians, and yet the two have 
not combined in a single “ piece,” purely 
American, worthy to be called “‘ National.” 
Which of our Poets or Poetesses, through 
the length and breadth of our land, will 
immortalize their name by handing it down 
in song through future generations?’ Which 
of them will bless his country by a pro- 
duction lyrical, moral and national—one 
that shall tell upon the feelings, character, 
and immortal destinies of unborn millions! 
And who of our musicians will make the 
song that shall ring from ten thousand glad 
voices in America’s praise, so long as she 
shall be called a nation ? H. 








{For the Musical Gazette.] 
MUSIC OF THE CHURCH. 


A writer in the Norfolk Advertiser, 
‘‘ touching bells,’ has a style most beauti- 
ful, simple and graphic. ‘‘ We leave the 
home of our childhood,” says he, ‘“ and 
mix in other and strange scenes, but when 
at morning’s dawn or evening close the 
village bell is heard, our thoughts revert to 
those happy, haleyon days, and the tones 
of a strange bell strike upon the ear like 
the words of an old friend. But men change 
bells as they change friends. Men who in 
childhood loved each other, and vowed 
never to separate, a few years has con- 
verted into cold, calculating persons, who 
pass each other with scarcely a nod of re- 
cognition. Others who in humble life had 
their circle of friends, when by change of 
fortune they are elevated, forget their for- 
mer companions and seek other and more 
congenial associates. So often times we 
find when we return to a place from which 
we have been long absent, expecting to hear 
the tones of the old bell, that the villagers 
have become, from one cause or other, dis- 
satisfied with their old servant, and pro- 
cured another in its place. A strange 
tongue from the well-known tower calls us 
to the house of prayer. ‘The chime of Sab- 
bath bells loses half its charms. We look 
upon the stranger as an interloper, and it 
is long ere we become reconciled to the 
change.” 

Just so if is with the music of the church. 
This love of change tends far more to dis- 
order and confusion, than to devotion. No 
sooner do we become acquainted with a set 
of psalm and hymn tunes, and are able to 
perform them acceptably, and therefore 
contract a fondness for them, than a new 
list is introduced for special edification. 
The old book, our old companion, is laid 
aside, and a new one purchased, because, 
forsooth, it will oblige some ‘“ calculating 
persons,” or, it may be, that the leader has 
a mighty dislike to old tunes, and so we 
follow his sage advice. But such leaders, 
we ind, are generally more notional than 
devotional, and more vain than scientific. 
In this new book we recognize some of our 
old favorite acquaintances. But, O, how 
changed! How rigged out in strange, un- 
comely dress! and with what a motley 
group of associates! It is now we hear 
strange sounds too in the ‘‘house of prayer’ 
and praise ; disgust takes place of heartfelt 
devotion, and the attempt at solemn wor- 
ship turns to profanation! It is surely high 
time for us to take heed for ourselves. 
‘“‘Meddle not with them that are given to 
change,” says the wise man. And again, 
what says the prophet ?—‘ Stand ye in the 
ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls.’’ 

ASARELAH. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is the key of three Sharps like a 
gentleman of rank ? Because it is A Major. 


Why is an illiterate coxcomb like G 
Sharp? Because he is A Flat. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
(From the Mechanic and Farmer.) 


MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


NUMBER THREE. 


Notwithstanding the power of music as 
a means of intellectual improvement, which 
is only its incidental influence, it has a field 
of more potentenergy. ‘The principal pow- 
er of music is upon the sentient, rather 
than intellectual part of our na‘ure. Men 
can feel as well as think. A wise and be- 
neficent Creator has endowed us with a sus- 
cepfibility of emotion ;— a power on which 
most of our happiness and usefulness de- 
pend. What would man be without the 
power of emotion :—«ithout the capacity to 
feel? He could neither love nor hate. He 
could neither be sensible of joy or sorrow, 
pleasure nor pain. He could have no sym- 
pathy with any other being. He would 
stand a totally isolated existence unlike 
every other being, a mere intellection incar- 
nate. How different from such a being is 
man with all his susceptibilities, and sym- 
pathies, and emotions !—with the power of 
feeling strong enough to bind him to his 
fellow creatures—to surrounding beings— 
to the Eternal—in bonds that will forever 
survive his human existence ! This ability, 
too, is the most important means of influ- 
ence over others. What influence would 
such a being as above described possess 
over his fellow creatures 7—Nothing, sure- 
ly, but terror. Reason may labor and pro- 
duce the most logical conclusions, but it is 
only when that logic is fired that the heart 
is moved. Both these powers must be cul- 
tivated, and that, too, IN DUE PROPORTION, 
Here is the secret of eloquence ; and in the 
ability for intelligent feeling is the basis of 
of al] social influence. 

Why then, should this department of our 
natures be almost entirely neglected in 
education ? Does not the human mind itself 
afford the best model for its own cultiva- 
tion? But where among all the branches 
of study and education is there one, the di- 
rect object of which is to improve the sen- 
tient part of our nature? Not one is known 
to exist. True some subjects, like some 
parts of history, possess something that is 
soul stirring in themselves. But whoever 
thought of pursuing any educationa] sub- 
ject to learn how to feel ?—to strengthen and 
develope emotion? All our efforts are of 
an intellectual adaptation entirely. And 
this principle is carried so far, that men go 
through the whole round of education, from 
their own Alphabet to the highest point of 
liberal and professional requisition, and 
come out mere thinking statues; good for 
nothing until they have associated with 
their fellow creatures and learned how to 
feel. And those studies which have an in- 
timate relation to this subject—elocution 
for instance—almost always it is believed 
drag heavily. Many of the exercises on 
this subject are about as useful as the ope- 
ration of a machine for making gentlemen. 
May not the question be proposed, if it is 
not worthy of serious consideration whether 











there is not here a radical defect in all sys- 
tems of education. 
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Music is appropriately the language of 
the passions. Every sound in music is 
language in ifs own nature :—the language, 
too, of emotion. Brutes have a language 
of inarticulate sounds, but perfectly under- 
stood by themselves. Their expressions of 
joy and pleasure are quickly responded to, 
and their moanings of grief and distress 
excite the sympathy of all their kind. But 
music is the expression of the emotions of 
the human heart. It is the natural, in- 
stinctive language of nature herself. What 
mother needs the aid of philosophy to teach 
her to sooth the fretfulness of infaney by 
the aid of music ? It is nearly as instinctive 
to express the feelings of the heart in 
some—perhaps rude—strains of music, as 
for the birds to utter their joy in the chorus 
of the grove. Other language is almost 
entirely arbitrary in all its signs of thought 
and feeling :—the mere work of art. But 
here is nature herself in her own language. 
She has words enough, and those of no 
doubtful signification. In this language 
are expressed, and most forcibly too, the 
various emotions of the human soul. The 
whole tide of feeling is poured forth unre- 
strained. Whether that feeling be joy or 
sorrow, or gratitude, or peace, or cheerful- 
ness, or reverence ;—all find here a medium 
of most forcibie utterance. 

But there is one consideration of pecu- 
liar interest; which is, that, although mu- 
sic is the appropriate language of human 
emotion it is not so of all that now find a 
place in his bosom. It is so only of those 
which were original elements of his nature; 
those passions with which the soul of man 
was originally endowed in Paradise, and 
the proper exercise of which is a virtue. 
Music cannot stammer the language of an- 
ger, or revenge, or malice, or envy. Its 
first strains would banish the evil spirit, or 
if collision prolong the painful conflict, it 
can never cease till one is abandoned. 
How can an angry man sing? The attempt 
would be like the writhings of an enfuria- 
ted mute. And if music cannot express 
those passions, it can never ercite them. 
What music could naturally produce anger? 
It is absurd. 

The language associated with music 
may be of injurious influence, and music 
thus be made to increase that pernicious 
influence. But this is only an argument 
for the power of music, although pervert- 
ed. Att the legitimate influences of music 
are pure and ennobling. If music is the 
yatural language of virtuous emotion, it 
surely is itself the best means of cultiva- 
ting those emotions. Here all that is gen- 
erous and pure, and symphathetic, and 
noble are called into action. The suscep- 
tibilities of the heart to whatever is tender, 
or beautiful, or sublime, is promoted; and 
this, not by contemplation or observation 
chiefly, but by actual expression.— The 
whole object of the practice of music is the 
natural and forcible utterance of emotion. 
If such be the natural effects of music upon 
the sentient part of our nature, and such 
its power, what more interesting and useful 
subject for common education ? 

But the influence of music upon the so- 
cial affections is.a subject of delightful con- 


templation. Music itself is the language 
of affection. Its chords are cords of love. 
Its very nature is to ‘ subdue all to its own 
laws, and make allelse harmonious.’ Let 
it not be said that facts contradict this the- 
ory of the influence of music. An evil 
spirit could enter Paradise; but it was no 
less a Paradise on that account. He en- 
tered it because it was a Paradise. He 
must be a superficial observer who expects 
any good thing to stand in this world un- 
less it be shielded by moral power. ‘Thou- 
sands there are whose latest hours of life 
will be sweetened by recollections of early 
associates in song. ‘Those who are asso- 
ciated but for a single term in the study of 
this delightful subject, become bound to- 
gether by the social power of music in 
chains of affection, much stronger than 
is to be seen in respect to any other subject 
The writer, after having instructed more 
than a thousand scholars in music has 
noticed this interesting result in every in- 
stance. Let the whole community of young 
people, at least, become duly engaged in 
the study and practice of music, and they 
are one ;—‘ one hope, one heart, one mind, 
one voice.’ Allihat ‘ waste of music’ would 
be ‘ the voice of love.’ All distinctions of 
high or low, rich or poor are annihilated 
How many families will look back upon 
the sunny days of youth with ever fresh 
delight, which, when labor was done, 
sweetly joined in singing the closing day to 
rest! Their mingling voices were but the 
semblance of their own happy spirits. 

Where is a subject ofeducation more suit- 
able in its nature, or influences for a high 
standing among the means of early im- 
provement of the mind or heart? All its 
natural results are salutary ; and yet with 
all its power to bless, it is strangely rejected 
as unnecessary, and unfit for any place 
among the means of early cultivation. 
But the time is near at hand when this 
subject will come to be viewed in its prop- 
er light and allowed its rightful claims. 

A. W. 





[From the Christian Watchman.] 


Sacred Music.—We have received a 
communication from one of our correspon- 
dents who feels a lively interest in this part 
of divine service. He says that the choir 
in many places, besides giving their time 
and attention in their seats, are also obli- 
ged to be at the principal expense of sus- 
taining the singing school which is fre- 
quently formed to perfect it. We are not 
acquainted with the disposition of societies 
beyond the limits of our city.—One thing, 
however, we think we know—wheneve) 
a Society is under the control of those wh« 
make a liberal appropriation to sustain good 
singing, and possess an ear for chaste mu- 
sic. then it will enjoy it. 

We verily believe that some persons sup- 
pose, that a choir of professors, must of 
course, be good singers, because they en- 
gage in the service with a hearty zeal 
Nothing may be further from the truth 
Music is strictly a science, and it is as ne- 
cessary for Christians to learn how to sing 








correctly, as for non-professors. We have 
frequently heard the most horrid jargon 


from individuals whose ardent piety no one 
doubted; and we have been melted into 
tears by the sweet and powerful strains of 
those whom we knew were not professors. 
But here we must observe, that from a tal- 
ented and well cherished choir of professors, 
we have a right to expect the highest style 
of music. 'The harmony which tlows from 
sanctified souls has an energy and peculiar 
expression which cannot fail to reach the 
hearts of those who listen to its chaste and 
thrilling strains. 

Music, we repeat, is a science, about. 
which there is no mistake. No one can 
palm himself off for a singer, when he can- 
not join his voice with a perfect chord— 
yes, perfect chord. A discordant note will 
as quickly and as forcibly pierce the at- 
tuned ear, as the thrust of a needle will 
pain the bleeding finger. The sacredness 
of the song, and the place, and the pious 
fervor of the performers, cannot in the least 
degree, mitigate the sufferings of the ear of 
a congregation, when its choir is out of tune. 
It is shocking discord still. 

Choral music of the sanctuary, then, re- 
quires much talent and attention from those 
who perform it; and we agree with our 
correspondent, from whose communication 
we take the following extracts :-— 

“It is almost universally admitted that 
Sacred Music is a very important, if not an 
essential part of public worship. Why, 
then, is it that our religious societies are 
not made willing to sustain good singing ? 

How can we expect good music from 
those who never had the advantages of mu- 
sical instruction or of meetings for practice, 
but who come together on the Sabbath, to 
sing by rote, depending entirely upon their 
leader ! 

If our religious soeieties feel the necessity 
of good singing and hope to sustain it, they 
must be willing to contribute for the pur- 
pose; for it cannot be obtained without 
expense. 

‘There are many in our congregations who 
have a delicate taste, and talents for mu- 
sic; which will remain unknown until they 
are brought to view by cultivation. 

If singing constitutes an important and 
acceptable part of divine worship, is it not 
our duty to use every exertion to render it 
worthy of acceptance ? the musical talents 
given us by our Maker; are we not under 
great obligations tocultivate it? Few can 
plead incapacity ; and no one has a right 
to do it until he has subjected his powers 
to a rigid examination.” A. BE. 





A Musical Anecdote. A friend of ours 
went one day on a musical errand to a ped- 
agogue, who was an amateur in the sci- 
ence; and as he was entering the school, 
he found his friend bestowing some hearty 
thwacks on the back of one of his pupils. 
The lad was bellowing very clamorously, 
and the gentleman inquired the cause, and 
said that he had come with a musical mes- 
sage, but his ear had been saluted with 
any thing but “a concord of sweet sounds.” 
‘‘I know it,” replied the teacher, “you 
perceive that I was about to strike the 
trembling var, (lyre) but the instrument 
is wonderfully out of tune !”—Nor. Adv. 
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Genius or Buernoven. ‘The symphonies 
of Haydn may be compared to little operas, 
formed upon natural occurrences, all with- 
in the verge of probability ; those of Beeth- 
oven are romances of the wildest invention, 
exhibiting a supernatural agency, which 
powerfully affects the feelings and imagi- 
nation. 

The genius of Beethoven is of that char- 
acter which is scarcely likely to receive 
justice from his contemporaries ; it seems 
to anticipate a future age. In one com 

rehensive view, he surveys all that sc 
i hitherto produced; but regards it only 
as the basis of that superstructure which 
harmony is capable of raising. fle meas- 
ures the talents and resources of every pre 
ceeding artist, and, as it were, collects into 
a focus their scattered rays. In sacred 
music he is pre-eminently great. ‘The dark 
tone of his mind is in unison with that sol- 
emn style which the services of the church 
require; and the gigantic harmony which 
he wields, enables him to excite by sounds, 
a terror hitherto unknown. 

This sublimity is fully displayed in the 
“Mount of Olives.””, The movement which 
describes the march of the Roman soldiers 
when they go out in search of Jesus, is re- 
markable for novelty and effect; the pas- 
sage, “he came towards this mountain, 
he'll not escape our search,’”’ partakes of 
the solemnity of a march, yet possesses a 
character of activity and enterprise. "The 
mutations of the harmony are constantly 
turning the course of the melody into every 
direction. 

The last chorus may be quoted as a spe- 
cimen of the true sublime. ‘The sinfonia 
which introduces it, when performed in a 
spacious church, is a continued clash of 
sounds, so tremendous as to awaken the 
sentiment of danger in the highest degree. 
During the solemn enunciation of the words, 
* Hallelujah to the Father, and the Son of 
God,” a succession of vivid and appalling 
shocks of sound proceeds from the accom. 
paniment, the eflect of which is truly elec- 
trical. 


rice 


Anecpote or Hanpet. When Handel's 
*€ Messiah” was first performed, the audi- 
ence were exceedingly struck and affected 
by the music generally, but when the cho- 
tus “ For the Lord God Omnipotent reign- 
eth” was heard, they were so transported, 
that they all, together with the King, (who 
happened to be present) started up and 
remained standing till the chorus ended, 
and hence it became the fashion in Eng- 
land for the audience to stand while that 

art of the music is performing. 

The following anecdote is from a friend 
of Handel, and one who was upon the most 
intimate terms with him. He invited a 
friend to dine with him, the ingenious, but 
needy Author, who compiled the words of 
the Messiah, an admirable selection. The 
room in which they sat was a back parlor 
to which a closet with a window was an- 
nexed. Here was a harpsichord ; Handel 
placed a pint of Port before his friend, but 
retired frequently to the closet, exclaiming, 





“T have de tought” (thought). It occur- 


red so often that his friend was induced to 
peep through the key hole. He saw Han- 
del lifting up to his lips a glass of wine, 


evidently hoarded for its rich flavor, and |) 
The |} 


then carefully concealing the bottle. 
Author's remuneration for the words of the 
Messiah, was, if we recollect rightly, one 
Guinea. Handel was a German, and epi- 
curism is there national. The Foundling 
Hospital received from this Jupiter of the 
musical gods, an Organ, and a benefaction 
of £10,299, and the profit arising to vari- 
ous charities from the performance of his 
Messiah since its publication to the present, 
is probably little less than £100,000. Its 
services to the cause of piety in the way of 
impression, must be very great. ‘The Mes- 
siah is one continual Scheckinah—one un- 
ceasing ‘* blaze of glory.” 

Henry Atpricu, an eminent scholar, di- 
vine, architect and musician, was born at 
Westminster, in England, 1647. He was 
excellent in whatever he undertook. He 
designed the three sides of the quadrangle 
of Christ Church, Oxford, also the elegant 
chapel of 'Frinity College, and the Church 
of All Saints in High Street. But it is as 
a musician we chiefly here consider him. 
In this his abilities have caused him to be 
ranked among the great masters of science. 


By the happy talent which he possessed of 


uaturalizing the compositions of the old 
Italian masters, and accommodating them 
to an English ear, he increased the stores 
of the English Church with many of the 
notes of Palestrina, Carissimi, Victoria, and 
other distinguished composers; and many 
of his anthems, and other services of the 
church, are still occasionally sung in the 
Cathedrals. 


Doctor Aldrich chiefly applied himself 


to the cultivation of sacred music, yet, be- 
ing aman of much innocent humour, he 
could divert himself by producing pieces 
of a lighter kind. ‘There are two catches 
of his, the one, ‘‘ Hark, the bonny Christ 
Church Bell;” the other is entitled, “A 
Smoking Catch,” to be sung by four men 
smoking their pipes, ‘ which is as difli- 
cult,” says the biographer, “ to sing as it 
isamusing.”’ Specimensof his psalm tunes 
may be found in some of our New-England 
singing books, particularly Bridgewater 
Collection. | Doctor Aldrich died in 1710. 


He is said to have been, not only a man of 


superior genius and great industry, but 
also that he possessed a cheerful temper, 
and was an agreeable companion. 

[From the Southern Rose.] 


RUTH RAYMOND’S SINGING. 


‘Is that Ruth singing,’ said some morn- 
ing guests to Mrs. Raymond, as the child, 
unconscious as a bird, sat at the door sill 
watching a dissolving icicle dripping from 


the eaves of the piazza. 
her sing.’ 

Mrs. Raymond felt a slight struggle be- 
tween good sense and vanity, but the latter 
unfortunately triumphed, for she unduly 
valued Ruth’s childish warble and simple 
hymns. 

Do birds recognize and prize the notes 


* Pray let us hear 





of their fledglings, when, released from their 





nests, they blend their songs with the har- 
mony of nature? I have sometimes thought 
of this, when the feathered choir have been 
up and awake amid the branches of a sum- 
mer forest. Be this as it may, Mrs. Ray- 
mond enjoyed the first warblings of her 
singing bird with maternal fondness. 

‘Ruth, love,’ said she, as the child bound- 
ed in, ‘ the ladies want to hear you sing.’ 

Ruth blushed and almost retreated, but a 
gently insisting look brought her forward, 
~ ‘Come, Ruth,’ said her mother, ‘ you 
were singing ‘The Mellow florn.’ Imagine 
yourself quite alone on the door-step again 
and sing it for us.’ 

Vain request! Ruth felt herself in the 
presence of strangers without Jove, and their 
heedless eyes disturbed her. Nerving her- 
self, however, for the trial, she stood stiffly 
before her mother, with her hands clasped 
in front, her face losing all its sweet nobili- 
ty, began. She had not proceeded but a 
few notes before discovering that the pitch 
was too high, and not having self-command 
to stop and recommence, endeavored to aid 
herself by straining her neck, and rising on 
tiptoe. These instinctive movements failed 
to help her out; her face reddened, her 
veins swelled, and the chorus came out in 
an attenuated squeak. 

‘A little lower, my love,’ said Mrs. Ray- 
mond, who had been gradually elevating 
her own head, and lifting her own feet in 
sympathy with Ruth, ‘take the pitch a lit- 
tle lower, dear.’ 

Poor Ruth began louder but not lower, 
and the ‘ Mellow Horn’ was any thing but 
mellow. 

Mrs. Raymond, but too sensible of the 
difficulty, caught her breath, and suggested 
‘Away with Melancholy,’ as better adapted 
to her voice. Ruth looked imploringly, but 
the ladies exclaimed, ‘Oh yes, Away with 
Melancholy, sing that, dear, it is very low!’ 

And low it was. Ruth took a note as 
deep 

‘ As the Domdaniel caves 

‘ At the root of the ocean,’ 
and having reached 

‘ Nor doleful changes ring,’ 
came to a sudden halt, with a perplexed 
look, and caught a glimpse of one of the la- 
dies diligently stuffing her handkerchief in- 
to her mouth. 

Mrs. Raymond wisely patted the little 
girl on the head and told her to go and play. 
And Ruth, the water standing in her eyes 
from physical exertion, gladly retreated, to 
seek companionship with nature, and send’ 
her wild notes en the winds. There unseen 
hands tuned her spirit's harp, that harp 
whose tones in after years were to tranquil- 
ize, to elevate, or inspire as the mood of the 
songster changed from grave to gay; that 
harp which was destined to lead the soul to 
heaven in sacred song, to marry immortal 
verse to harmony, and to waken love’s 
chastest aspirations. 


MUSIC ON BOARD THE MAYFLOWER, 
“'They sang Old Hundred on the sea; 
“The fishes heard the racket, 
** And wondered what the noise could be 





‘“‘ Above, on board the packet !”” 
N. Y. Paper. 
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An Example from Real Life-—For my 
part I do not know, nor can | form an idea 
of, a more unfortunate being than a gir! 
with a mere boarding-school education, and 
without a fortune to enable her to keep a 
servant, when married. Of what use are 
her accomp!ishments? Of what use her mu- 
sic, her drawing, and her romantic epistles! 
If she be good in her nature, the first little 


—— 


faint cry of her first baby drives all the |} 


Clarissa Harlowes out of her head forever 
I once saw a striking instance of this sort. 
It was a climb-over-the-wall match, and | 
gave the bride away, at St. Margarets 
Church, Westminster, the pair being as 
handsome a pair as ever | saw in my life. 
Beauty, however, though in double quan- 
tity, would not pay the baker and butcher; 
and, after an absence of little better than a 
year, I found the husband in prison for 
debt; but I there found also his wife, with 
her baby, and she who had never, before 
her marriage, known what it was to get 
water to wash her own hands, and whose 
talk was all about music, and the like, was 
now the cheerful sustainer of her husband, 
and the most affectionate of mothers. All 
the music, and all the drawing, and all the 
plays and romances were gone to the winds! 
The husband and baby had fairly sup- 
planted them; and even this prison-scene 
was a blessing, as it gave her, at this early 
stage, an opportunity of proving her devo- 
tion to her husband, who, though I have 
not seen him for about fifteen years, he be- 
ing in a part of America which I could not 
reach when last there, has, I am sure, 
amply repaid her for that devotion. They 
have now a numerous family (not less than 
twelve children, I believe) and she is, lam 
told, a most excellent and able mistress of 
a respectable house.—Hnglish paper. 














POETRY. 





= 





At the late musical convention held in this city, in the 
course of debate, the cruel practice of hunting beast and 
bird, for the sake of sport, was alluded to, and the immoral 
tendency of music in praise of the chase; the following 
lines express the feelings of one who is decidedly opposed 
to the barbarous custom of bird-shooting, which has grown 
so fashionable. ‘The music of the feathered tribes has 
nearly ceased. Where are those cheerful warblers ? Alas! 
ask the heartless and cruel sportsman. 


[From the N, E. Farmer.] 
THE BIRDS. 
A POEM, IN METRE FREE AND EASY. 
O rHoUu, who, story tellers say, 
Taught old 7riptolemus the way 
To plough, and sow, 
To reap, and mow, 
The fields to beautify, and dress, and rig, 
Just as a barber used to do the parson’s wig; 
To fall the forests, and the plains adorn 
With herbage, and with wavy corn ; 
To speak in brief, 
Bright mother Ceres, of the golden sheaf, 
Come, lend thy aid, 
Else, I’m afraid, 
I cannot, shall not, must not—“ go ahead.” 
That’s just enough of invocation: 
1 always hate a stuff’d oration, 
The gods and goddesses to puff and daub: 
I'll not, but others may perform the fulsome job. 
Farmers, attend! 
Poh! that’s too blunt :—“ I'll leave to amend,” 
As lawyers say, when in a hobble, 








And would an inuendo cobble. 
Well then, 
‘ly most worthy gentlemen, 
| I've come to tell in fewest words 
| Something relating to the birds. 

The birds I love, 
E’en from the noble Eagle to the sweet Turtle-dove, 
The Sparrow, Tomtit, and the twittering Wren. 
| Ay, and I would that truant boys and thoughtless men 
| Were not on murder bent, 





| Foul, barbarous intent, 
Vegrading all our nature 
| lo a savage creature ; 
But yet, alas, how rife 
this love of taking life ! 
Joyful sings the merry Lark to cheer his sitting mate, 
Lest she should be disconsolate ! 
«I'm here, sweet Celia,” is the tender strain ; 
And how it echoes o’er the blooming plain ! 
But hark! a shot! 
The little warbler falls! 
The cruel sportsman bawls, 
\nd runs, exulting, to the fatal spot. 
So caitiff, thou hast done the deed, 
Hast caused a little bird to bleed, 
Che meanest feather of whose wing 
Outweighs thy savage soul, thou brutal, barb’rous thing ! 
O, ye husbandmen and farmers, 
Have ye no care, no thought for those little charmers, 
That carol o’er your lawn, 


From the first break of dawn, 
** Discoursing music” tender, soft and sweet, 
For ears in love with melody so meet 7? 
Know ye not that birds protect your farms 
k'rom predatory millers, grubs, slugs and worms 7 
They are your friends indeed, 
And, though upon your lands they feed, 
Yes, gather daily, all their food, 
It still is for your good. 
So that well you might in truth, 
As Boaz did for Ruth, 
Order some gleanings of your bounteous fare, 
Left purposely for birds to share. 
Triptolemus, the husbandman of yore, 
Of whom I spoke before, 
He would no more 
Allow a poaching rascal on his farm 
The birds to harm, 
Than he’d permit a knave to chouse 
Him of his shield or rob his house. 
O, no ; by bastinado or the knout, 
The rogue would soon repent of what he’d been about. 
Farmers, then protect the feathered tribe : 
I speak it, not intending jeer or gibe, 
Soberly, sincerely, 
Though you may think my verse runs queerly ; 
A very singular sort ;— 
Long pulls, and short,— 
Somewhat like ploughing new ground, midst the stumps, 
Now steady moving,—now by jerks and jumps, 
Perhaps they’!l say my muse 
Wears tight shoes, 
Or has great “‘ corns upon her toes,” 
And so she limping goes. 
No matter, truth you'll often find 
In verse of every sort and kind: 
And you will have no squeamishness 
About my manner of address. 
Once more permit me just to say, 
Save, save the birds.—Mehercule ! 
Should e’er a popping loafer tread your grounds, 
Let loose your hounds, 
And chase the dastard villain from your utmost bounds. 
AGRICOLA. 


Vocal Music in the City Schools, 
At a meeting of the School Committee, on Tuesday last 
it was unanimously resolved, that Vocal music be taught in 
the several Grammar and Writing Schools, andin the Latin 
and High Schools, as soon as the respective sub-committees 
shall think proper to introduce it. The expense was lim- 
ited to $120 for each school, and the time” to be occupied 

in the exercise is not to exceed two hours a week. 
At the annual meeting of the American Anstitute of In- 
struction, held the past week at Lowell, a resolution was 
passed expressive of the opinion of the Insti tute, that vocal 








music onght to be taught in the public Schowls 
the country. Transcript, pudii owls throughout 
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The Class which has been attending the lectures of Messre 
Mason and Wess, and the Musical Convention, were ad- 
journed on Saturday the 25th ult. after having spent ten 
days much to their gratification, and, we trust, to their es- 
sential improvement in both the theoretic and practical 
knowledge of music. ‘Their proceedings will be published 
in a few days, when those who feel an interest in the success 
of music, but had not an opportunity to attend the meetings, 
may be better able to judge of their utility. We have such 
a confidence in the success of them, ourselves, that we fully 
believe the number of attendants will be doubled the next 
year. 
reason will prevail. 


Prejudice may show some opposition, but truth and 
We hope to see at another season all 
the choirs of the city joining in the plan, at least so far as to 
attend the conventional discussions,and the evening musical 
performances. Noone knows so much, that he cannot draw 
instruction from such sources, though his bumps of self-ee- 
We conceive it to be neces- 
sary for the advancement of a pure and rational style and a 


teem be strongly developed. 


requisite knowledge in the art, that Professors and Ama- 
teurs should occasionally associate, and that discussions 
should be held. ‘This will be a sure way to promote har- 
mony and good feeling, and to banish from the community 
all partialities that may not be founded in true worth and 
merit. Singers and musicians are said to be a most discord- 
ant class of people. If this be an aspersion, let us show it, 
by not only the harmony of voice, but also that of heart and 
good feelings. We are fully sensible that there ever will 
be preferences, that people will have their favorite vocal- 
ists,—some for Paul, some for Apollos, some for Cephas, so 
long as music forms a part of their entertainments ; yet it is 
highly fit and suitable that all should occasionally unite for 
the general good. 

It is confidently believed that the time is not far distant 
when music will form a branch of common education, The 
children of each city and town school will be taught the way 
to sing the high praises of their Maker in the assembly of 
the worshippers in psalms and hymns; and they will also 
join in the domestic song that often allays intruding sorrow; 
or the enlivening note that wakens the soul to rational cheer- 
fulness. 


We perceive by the National Eagle that an Oratorio is 
appointed to be given at Trinity Chapel in Claremont, N. H. 
on the evening of this very day. If some friend would 
oblige us by sending us an account of the performances, we 
shall deem it a distinguished favor. The Claremont Sacred 
Music Society stands prominent, in the public estimation, 
as a very efficient and able choir, and we have understood 
that they were not deficient in good solo singers. We should 
be happy in being able to give some notice of their perform. 
ances from time to time, and hope our friends will not be 
slack in their communications relative to this respectable 
Society. 
would gladly hear from others. 


But it is not our wish to single out this alone; we 
There are many Musical 
Associations through the country that are engaged in the 
work of improvement; to all such we appeal, and ask of 
them that aid, more or less, which they may be enabled to 
afford, by sending us musical intelligence, or whatever shall 
be interesting and useful. 


ComMENCEMENT AT HaRvarp UNiversiryY. 


The day was exceedingly fair and comfortable, and we 
thought the attendance was more numerous than usual, e@ 
pecially of the ladies. The performances were less windy 
and verbose than we have sometimes heard ; they appeared 
to be conceived in the “ broad sunshine of common sense,”’ 
and were not wearisome by their prolixity. The manner 
of delivery was almost uniformly correct, plain, distinct and 
consistent, unattended with see-saw parade, ‘The college 
dinner was a good one, the produce of our yankee farms. 
There was cold water for teatotals, and lemonade, white 
wine and red for the less exactin regimen. The Rev. and 
venerable Dr. Homer craved the blessing in his usual highly 
appropriate manner, and, at the close, St. Martin’s loud 
echoed through the crowded halls, betokening that the fes- 
tivities of the day were ended. 
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List of recent musical publications from the several 
musical stores in this city. 

PARKER & DITSON, 135 Washington St. 
SONGS. 

A father’s address to his daughter. She never told her 
love, a Canzonette by Haydn. On the brave who have 
fallen, Russell. Victoria, the peerless rose of England. 
The Wild Albatross. ‘Thou hast learned to love another. 
Sweet Afton Water. The parting gift. O call me not in- 
constant. No care ever grieves me, Lovely lady mine. 
The Knights farewell. I’ve been where fresh flowers are 
springing. Celebrated Medley song. ‘Two Doxologies, by 
Homman. Give ear unto my words O Lord. ‘The Sylvan 
shade, under the Walnut tree. Sweetly o’er my senses 
stealing,—Duett. My early home was there. My boy 
Tammy. The land of love. Hark, maties hark. Solomon 
Lob, a martial story. Does your mother know you’re out. 
I’m not such a fool as Llook. Queen of Evening. Brazo’s 
Boat Glee. Guitarof Spain. What is the spell, from Ami- 
ke. Who has not mark’d, &c. « 
When night comes o’er the plain. You're my airlove. My 


bridal day. 
* WALTZES. 


Original waltz,—Herz. Princess Elizabeth Louisa’s 
favourite waltzes,—Strauss. Le Solitaire, a Waltz. Le 
Salon, a collection of waltzes and gallopades, by Strauss 
and others. New Brighton Quadrilles. Maria Louisa 
Quadrilles, Gallope a le Giraffe. ‘Trumpet Gallopade. 

PIECES. 

Is L’udia—Il Torquato Tasso—by Herz. 

Paganini’s three Incantations—for Flute and Piano. 

Painted Butterfly, I know thee—for two performers. 

Cavatina—Aragonesi in Napoli—Burgmuller. 

Do. Anna Bolena, na 

Le Bijou, a Polacca for two 

The last rose of Summer, 





“é 


by Herz. 


performers— 
a“ * Lemoine. 
“ 


“ 





“Blue bell of Scotiand. 
La Chasse—Rondeau de Salon by Herz. 
The light of other days is faded, varied by Manouvrier. 


JOHN ASHTON & Co., 197 Washington St. 
Are constantly receiving new music from the South as 
fast as published. Among the latest and most fashionable 
are the following: 
Night waneth fast. 
tions of lreland. 





The Blarney, from Lover's Supersti- | 
The Forsaken. Down in the valley my 
father dwells. Wake daughter of Ocean. Why say fate- 
well. Joy to the Bridegroom. Let us love one another. | 
My childhoods hours farewell. The rose that all are prais- | 


ing. John Nott why not? and the Minstrel of the Tyrol— || 


by Russell. My very particular friend. 
adieu to glory. The vows of men. 
tell me thou’rt the favored guest. Happy land. O ye 
bright seraphim. Wedlock’s quite a game of bliss. The | 
Boy of the Mountain. I'd weep with thee. Where my 
early days were passed. Write to me Jove. Bonny Bru-| 
nette. Dry up your tears. Nobody knows. When I saw) 
thy cheek grow pale. The Chiming of the vesper bell. | 
Mary of Glenfyne. Song of my choice. On the banks of 
the Rhine. Merry Mountain lasses. Roland the brave. | 
The Bridal. On the brave who have fallen no tear we be- | 
stow, by Russell. My Bridal day. Trois valses favorites 
When night comes o'er the plain. Bercknappen Marsch, a | 
German Military Movement. Ye’re myairlove. The An-| 
niversary Quick Step, as performed by the New-York Brass | 
Band. Polish Gallopade, performed by Prague Company. | 
Pulaski Cadet’s March. Gov. Tacon’s March, as played by | 
the Band of the Reg’t of Galicia at Havana. American | 
Quick Step. Cyl. Lowell’s Quick Step. | 


Adieu to war, | 
Itis the hour. They 


KIDDER & WRIGHT’S 
MUSIC 
STEREOTYPING & PRINTING 


Wstablishment, 
NO. 32 CONGRESS STREET; 
BOSTOW, 


K. & W. are prepared to execute orders for Stereo- 
typing or Printing Music, in any style that may be desired. | 
|'They have Music Types of SIX different PAI TERNS, | 
}and FIVE SIZES, and would respectfully invite the at- | 
| tention of those who publish music to this fact, as by favor- | 
| ing them with their patronage, publishers have an oppor- 
| tunity to suit their own taste in regard to style, which no 
| other establishment in Boston can present. 


They are also prepared to execute all kinds of 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 








and request those who wish to have printing done with 
spatch and on reasonable terms to give them a eall. 
The following are a specimen of their Music Types. 
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| The “Boston Glee Book,” 


| CNONSISTING of an extensive coilection of Glees, Mad- 
| rigals, and Rounds, selected from the w orks of the most 
| admired Composers. By LoweLtt Mason and Georce 
| J. Wess. 

The rapid progress of musical education for several years 
| past, has already begun to create a demand for this descrip- 
| tion of vocal music; a demand which it is hoped may in- 
| crease, until throughout the land, the hours of relaxation 
| and amusement shall become vocal with songs; cheerful, 
| tender and patriotic —To supply this demand to some ex- 
| tent is the object of the present publication ; in which two 
| important obstacles to the general introduction of Glee 


| singing, are removed ; first, the high cost, and second, the 
objectionable character of the words. This work, though 
beautifully executed, is afforded at a moderate price ; and 
| it is believed that the words are free from any thing excep- 
tionable in sentiment or morals. Bacchanalian subjects 
have been, of course, excluded, as inconsistent withcorrect 
| moral feeling, and with public opinion. It has been the aim 


| of the Editors to select from the materials before them, as 


pleasing a variety as possible. Many pieces, arranged from 
the German,with the words now first translated, will be foand 
interesting and entirely new. For sale by G. W. PALMER 
& CO., 131 Washington Street. and J. H. WILKINS & 
R. B. CARTER, 17 Water Street. 


JHE SERAPH,—([No. 2, for September.]—A 
Monthly Publication of Church Music, consisting of 
| Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Anthems, &c , Original 
land Selected. By Lowell Mason. This day published by 
G. W. PALMER & CO., 
131, Washington Street. 
Pur SeRApnH will contain eight pages of Music each 
| number, and will be similar in its character to “ Occasional 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes,” recently published by the Editor, 
and is designed as a continuation of that work. It will be 
| adapted to the wants of Choirs, and it is hoped may prove a 
| welcome visiter, furnishing every month such new Music 
as may be suitable for Public Worship. or calculated to 
render their meetings for practice and improvement more 
interesting and useful It will be sent by mail, or other- 
wise, as desired, to Subscribers who shall forward, (postage 
paid.) one dollar in advance, for twelve Numbers. Postage 
junder 100 miles, 1 1-2 cts; over 100 miles, 2 1-2 cts per 
| number ; 











Pusuisuep every other Wednesday. by OTIS,BROAD- 
/ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
|dollars per annum. All communications must be post 
paid, and addressed to Bartnotomew Brown, Esg., 
| the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 
AGENTS. 
Wm. Burns. 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & Tatem, 
Philadelphia — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — R. Farnham, 
| Washington —R. Bedney, Salem.—C. Harris, Worcester.— 
J. Buffum, Lowell —W.S. Bartlett, Plymouth.—C. Whipple, 
| Newburyport. —S.O. Dunbar, Tuunton.—W. Howe, New 
| Bedford. — G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. — J. H. Butler, 
| Northampton. — Geo. H. Brown, East Bridgewater.— New 
| Hamesaire, J. W. Foster, Partsmouth.—E. J. Lane, Dover. 
—J. F. Brown, Concord. — Geo. Tilden, Keene. — Wm. F. 
Lawrence, Pembroke —Matne, Smith & Fenno, Bangor.— 
| Colman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Beckford, Eastport. — 
| R. Isnanp, B. Cranston & Co. Providence —W. D. Calla- 
han, Newport.— Conxxcticut. Canfield & Robins, Hart- 
| ford.—A. H. Maltby, New Haven —Vermont, J. W. Hic- 
kok, Burlington.— W. Fay, Rutland.—N. Sleeper, Chelsea, 



























































